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Editorial by the Director-General | 


Unesco’s educational action tends to fall within a framework of regional activities, 
including, along with direct aid to Member States, planned projects of common 
interest. The Organization entered on this course in 1956 by establishing the major 
project for the extension of primary education in Latin America. At its last session, 
the General Conference confirmed this trend by inviting me to undertake surveys of 
varying scope of the present educational situation and needs in three regions — tropical 
Africa, Asia and the Arab States. In the case of Africa, the emphasis is on primary 
and secondary education, both general and vocational; in Asia, on primary education; 
in the Arab States, on education as a whole. 

The same method has been applied in the three surveys, the manner of application 
necessarily varying from one region to the other. At the outset, the Secretariat 
made use of information and statistical data gathered in recent years. This do- 
cumentation was brought up to date and completed on the basis of replies from a 
large number of Member States to a questionnaire prepared by the Secretariat. Most 
of the States concerned were visited by experts who had the task of making on-the- 
spot surveys. Finally, in each of these three regions, a meeting of representatives of 
the competent authorities was organized to study the conclusions of the survey, to lay 
down the main lines of concerted regional action and to determine the role which 
Unesco might play in the overall action. At all stages of this undertaking, the 
Secretariat has received the constant support of Member States in the three regions; 
these States thereby demonstrating their desire to associate in a regional framework 
so as to solve, with the help of the Organization, those urgent problems to which they 
themselves have directed attention. It is certain that the undertaking was opportune. 
It has enabled Member States jointly to measure the extent of these tasks which can 
be performed only through concerted action, based upon co-operation and mutual 
help. I may add that the Secretariat could not have performed its own task, which 
was to prepare for this action through its surveys, without the help of the Member 
States concerned. The resources and the time at its disposal were certainly not in 
proportion to the extent of the undertaking. 

The final stage, that of regional conferences, is described in the three following 
articles. The objectives and the scope of the proposals or recommendations drawn up 
by each conference are governed, naturally, by the purpose of each survey. For Asia, 
the Karachi Conference presented a ‘twenty-year plan’, which is both daring and 
realistic, for the extension of education at the primary level. In tropical Africa, the 
Addis Ababa Conference emphasized the training of qualified teachers for primary 
and secondary schools, and particularly for technical and vocational schools. The 
representatives of Arab States who met at Beirut dwelt on the need for continuous 
planning of education in all forms within the framework of general planning for 
economic and social development; they also dealt with problems raised by the training 
of teachers in the countries concerned. 
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These conclusions reflect not only the diversity of the goals assigned to the three 
surveys but also, to a great extent, the order of priority of needs in each region. 
Nevertheless, they possess a common trait in that they reveal a key idea recognized as 
such by all the States concerned : i.e., that accelerated economic and social develop- 
ment demands the establishment of services and the training of personnel to assure 
this planning and to implement plans which are constantly being revised. It is precisely 
in this field that co-operation between countries of the same region and international 
aid can profitably function and that it would seem sensible to encourage the creation 
of regional bodies or institutions. 

~ In the light of these conclusions, I have drawn up concrete proposals to be examined 
by the Executive Board at its fifty-sixth session in April. On the basis of the Board’s 
views in this matter, I propose to include in the draft programme and budget which 
I will submit to the General Conference three groups of projects which, as far 
as possible, will meet the wishes expressed by the Member States of the regions con- 
cerned. 

During the same session, I am also submitting to the Executive Board the report of 
the International Advisory Committee of the major project on primary education in 
Latin America whose meeting, in which I personally took part, has just ended in 
Mexico City. 

The increased effort which Unesco proposes to make in the field of education 
illustrates its determination to satisfy with the means at its disposal one of the fun- 
damental needs of nations which are resolutely following the path of economic and 
social development. 


VITTORINO VERONESE 








Primary education in Asia 


by MALCOLM S. ADISESHIAH 
Assistant Director-General 


Pursuant to the decision of the tenth session of the General Conference, the 
regional meeting of representatives of Asian Member States on Primary and 
Compulsory Education was held in Karachi, Pakistan, during two weeks (Decem- 
ber 1959-January 1960). The background to the meeting was significant. First, 
the Paris General Conference, in 1958, decided that the Director-General should 
conduct ‘preliminary studies in 1959-60 with a view to initiating a major project 
on the extension of compulsory primary education in Asian countries’ and the 
meeting in Karachi was a follow-up to this decision. Second, the meeting was the 
climax of a ten-year effort by Unesco and Asia in primary education; it was 
preceded by the Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education for 
South Asia and the Pacific (convened at Bombay in December 1952), the Regional 
Seminar on the Primary School Curriculum for South and East Asia (held at 
Karachi in May 1956), and the Regional Seminar on Educational Reform in 
South and East Asia (held at New Delhi in September 1958). Third, over the past 
ten years, Unesco has co-operated with 10 Asian Member States in making 
surveys of their educational needs and problems and helping in the establishment 
of educational plans. This was followed in 1959 by a further up-to-date and inten- 
sive survey of needs and problems in primary education in 15 Asian Member 
States, which finally resulted, largely through the efforts of the four Asian con- 
sultants employed for this purpose, in an analytical document on Asian Primary 
Education Needs (doc. WS. 109.116). The quality of this document was undoub- 
tedly an important contributory cause to the remarkable results achieved at 
Karachi. One further background element should be noted: it was on the eve of 
the Karachi meeting that the President of Pakistan approved the provisions of the 
second five-year plan for that country, including the realization of free and 
compulsory primary education for all children in Pakistan by the end of the plan 
period, namely 1965. The head of the Indian delegation reminded the meeting 
that the third Indian five-year plan now being finalized included provision for free 
and compulsory primary education for all Indian children while the plan was in 
operation, from 1961 to 1966. This meant that the two largest countries in the 
continent, together representing a population of 464 million out of a total of 
760 million (i.e. the population of the 15 countries facing the problem of primary 
education), had already made national decisions on this matter. The meeting was 
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thus not only well and carefully prepared over the past decade, but also met under 
auspicious circumstances. 

Representatives of 17 Asian Member States attended the meeting: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and Viet-Nam. The United 
Nations, the Specialized Agencies and a number of non-governmental organiza- 
tions were also represented. It may be noted that, of the 17 countries, only 15 had 
been the subject of the survey and the subsequent analysis referred to above. 
Japan and China, who were represented at the meeting to guide and help the other 
States, do not themselves have a problem in this area of primary education. This 
is also true of Korea and, to a large extent, of the Philippines. The 13 remaining 
States are confronted with problems of varying magnitude. Like India and 
Pakistan, whose national plans provide for spectacular action, Thailand and 
Ceylon have also made plans. It should be noted, however, that the compulsory 
primary education provided for in the Pakistani and Indian plans is for a period of 
five years only. This explains the position taken by these two countries with regard 
to the long-range nature of the solutions proposed at Karachi. The deliberations at 
the Karachi meeting resulted in three important statements issued by the con- 
ference. The first was a resolution and summary of the meeting’s findings and 
recommendations which was primarily a popular, public relations statement, 
summarizing the other two; the second embodied the 16 recommendations on 
primary education in Asia and was an agreed statement on the quality and content; 
the third was the working plan on the provision of universal compulsory and free 
primary education in Asia and gave a statistical summary of needs and necessary 
resources. 

The novel feature of the Karachi meeting was the production of this working 
plan, which had two objectives. First, to provide a reference document for Asian 
countries, a kind of regional framework for the preparation of national plans, and 
also a reference document for other Member States, Unesco, and agencies for 
international co-operation who wish to assist this programme in Asia. Second, it 
aimed at facilitating concerted action by Member States, international organiza- 
tions and bilateral and multilateral agencies operating in the primary education 
field. The plan is both a summary and a synthesis of national plans and statistics 
setting forth: (a) the time involved; (b) total population and school population 
prognosis; (c) teacher-pupil ratio; (d) capital and recurring cost per pupil; (e) 
summary of personnel and material requirements; (f) summary of financial 
requirements for achieving the target. With regard to the time element, the plan 
proposes the attainment of free and compulsory primary education for the con- 
tinent within 20 years, 1960-80. To this end, after analysing population trends in the 
countries and region, it assumes that the population of the 15 countries, which now 
stands at 760 million, will rise to about 1,100 million. Primary school facilities 
currently available for 65 million children (about 8.5 per cent of the population) 
will have to be expanded to cope with 220 million in 1980 (20 per cent of the total 
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population). This increase is broken down into five-year periods, as planning is 
usually on a five-year cycle in the region. The plan assumes a teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1 to 35 (which is about the international average), a substantial increase in the 
present sub-standard salaries of teachers (which average about 7 dollars a month), 
the provision of training facilities for all teachers and the establishment of adequate 
school buildings, teachers’ quarters and school equipment, during the 20-year 
period. The plan thus calls for 8 million teachers over the period, which means an 
increase from the present rate of 284,000 teachers per annum to about double that 
number (580,000 per annum at the end of 1980). On the basis of these figures, the 
plan assumes that the average recurring cost per pupil (now about 6 dollars), will 
be steadily raised every five years until it reaches 20 dollars in 1980, i.e. about 
25 per cent of the average cost per pupil in the West. 

The personnel and material aims of the plan involve the enrolment of 156 million 
additional children, the employment of some 5.5 million additional teachers, the 
construction of about 5.5 million additional classrooms, 4 million additional 
houses for teachers and the provision of furniture, teaching aids, textbooks and 
other school material on a scale proportionate to the total enrolment of 220 million 
children planned for 1980. 

The financial requirements of the plan are commensurate with the personnel 
and material targets just referred to. On the basis of the population estimates, the 
teacher-pupil ratio and the recurring and capital cost per pupil, it is estimated 
that the total cost of this 20-year programme to establish free and compulsory 
primary education in the 15 countries of the continent will amount to 65 billion 
dollars, or 3,200 million dollars per annum. The Karachi statement points out 
that the present average per capita expenditure of 3.5 dollars per annum would 
rise to about 5 dollars per head of the population of the continent, per annum, by 
1980, which is less than one tenth of comparable expenditures in the West. 

The meeting urged, first, that the 15 Member States should provide maximum 
resources from their national budgets which, as the plan points out, will con- 
tinuously increase with the economic development of the countries. This was a 
unanimous decision embodying detailed and agreed methods of financing by 
the countries themselves, set forth not only in the plan but in Recommendation 
No. 13 in the second statement. That statement reads: 

‘The most important factor which impedes the progress of primary education 
in this region is the inadequacy of finance. It is, therefore, recommended that every 
effort should be made to mobilize all available resources as well as to augment 
them for the support of this fundamental programme. The first responsibility to 
mobilize these resources naturally falls upon the countries themselves. It is, 
therefore, recommended that every Member State should try to work out pro- 
grammes of educational development side by side with the programmes of general 
economic and social development and should also strive to mobilize the largest 
possible internal resources, by (1) allocating a higher priority to programmes of 
primary education than has been accorded in the past; (2) assigning a larger share 
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of the national revenues to education in general and to primary education in 
particular; (3) assigning to primary education a larger share of funds allocated 
to education than has been allocated in the past; (4) levying educational cesses 
suited to local conditions; (5) raising earmarked loans for specified programmes of 
primary education involving capital expenditure; and (6) by mobilizing the 
voluntary effort of local communities to support a programme of primary educa- 
tion, especially for such purposes as the provision and maintenance of buildings 
and equipment, the supply of midday meals, etc.’ 

Second, the plan points to the additional external financial assistance needed for 
this project, particularly with regard to its capital costs which are worked out in 
some detail. The statement reads: ‘The principal channel for securing such aid will 
be the bilateral and multilateral arrangements between countries of this region and 
the economically developed countries of the world, and a more intensive effort 
in this direction will have to be made in the near future. It is hoped that Unesco 
will use its good offices to promote such assistance and, with the growing goodwill 
between the nations of the world, there is every reason to hope that the volume of 
such assistance will increase very greatly in the near future. The meeting also felt 
very strongly that Unesco should promote a special International Fund for 
Primary Education to supplement such bilateral and multilateral arrangements. 
With the Summit Meeting in the offing, the prospects of disarmament have grown 
brighter and it is likely that there would be a considerable saving in the expenditure 
on armaments in the near future. It is also to be hoped that a fair proportion of 
such savings would be made available for general development expenditure in the 
backward areas of the world and that programmes of compulsory primary educa- 
tion in this region would receive their due share in such funds. These are good 
auguries for the success of this programme.’ 

The second statement issued by the Karachi meeting is the document containing 
its 16 major recommendations. This statement is remarkable in several respects. 
First, the recommendations on the qualitative aspects of primary education follow 
logically on the recommendations made at the earlier Bombay, Karachi and Delhi 
meetings. This historical continuity and technical consistency on the content and 
quality of primary education provides the basis for immediate and continuing 
action without reference to the working plan. This is particularly true of the long, 
full and detailed Recommendations, No. 3 on curricula, No. 4 on textbooks and 
materials, No. 5 on methods of teaching and testing, No. 8, teachers, and No. 9, 
administration and supervision. Recommendation No. 11 deals with three special 
problems peculiar to this region: first, tribal education—which is particularly 
important for Iran, Afghanistan, India and Pakistan; and second, the education of 
the handicapped. On the third problem—the education of girls—the Karachi 
meeting not only summarized the conclusions of the three previous Unesco 
meetings, but also followed the recommendations of the Education Commission 
of the Afro-Asian Conference of Women which met in Colombo in 1958, and 
dealt with this problem thoroughly. A second feature of this statement is the 
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agreement reached on behalf of the whole continent in certain crucial educational 
areas. These are covered more particularly in Recommendation No. 1 on the 
objectives of primary education, setting forth an arresting eight-point statement, 
Recommendation No. 2, on the duration of compulsory education, Recommenda- 
tion No. 6 on wastage and stagnation, and Recommendation No. 7 on school 
buildings and equipment, all of which are necessitated by factors peculiar to the 
continent. The other recommendations include: Recommendation No. 12, which 
details the machinery for educational planning, including demographic studies 
which every Member State is required to initiate, and Recommendation No. 13, 
which summarizes the internal and external sources of finance, to which fuller 
reference is made in the working plan. It is Recommendation No. 14 on integrated 
and balanced economic and social development that marks an important new 
departure in educational consultations in the region. This recommendation shows 
that Asian educators are for the first time taking the economics of their recom- 
mendations and plans into account. Detailed proposals are made for integrating 
educational planning and finance into national development plans. Similarly, 
means of assuring balanced development at the national level are examined. In 
this recommendation the Karachi meeting necessarily went beyond primary 
education and spoke of educational planning as a whole and educational financing 
in its entirety. It also demonstrates a realization that free and compulsory primary 
education cannot be attained without a similar expansion of secondary education, 
which has to provide the teachers for the primary schools; this enlargement of 
secondary education in turn will not be possible without an appropriate expansion 
of higher education in each country. The Karachi meeting showed in this recom- 
mendation its awareness that it was dealing with only part of the educational 
pattern which this programme was initiating in the continent. All this gives point 
to the recommendations for joint Unesco-Ecafe action at the regional level to 
help in integrating and balancing educational development with economic and 
social development in Asia. The Karachi meeting asked that joint studies and joint 
conferences with Ecafe be conducted and possibly an Asian ministers of education 
meeting held, to advance this overall plan. The final recommendation is commen- 
surate with Unesco’s regular and extra-budgetary funds for technical assistance to 
this Asian programme, which could begin to operate from 1961-62. It calls for 
Unesco’s assistance in (a) establishing planning machinery and educational 
bureaux at the national level; (b) language teaching, production of textbooks and 
teaching aids and curriculum preparation for a group of States; and (c) promoting 
regional centres for teacher training and a centre for research into the design and 
construction of school buildings. 

The Karachi meeting ended with a clear definition of the broad framework 
of needs in primary education in Asia and the broad means of meeting these needs. 
A great deal more work at the national and international level has to be done, 
namely in checking, examining and filling out this framework. The next step, which 
the Karachi meeting called on its Member States and the Director-General to 
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undertake, is to provide the next General Conference with an adequate and 
authoritative picture of primary education needs and trends in Asia. 

The Karachi meeting also produced an agreed charter for the immediate and 
continuing improvement of primary education. The unanimously agreed norms 
and educational techniques which have been established are a basis for much- 
needed continental action, which the various States have already begun. 

The Karachi meeting thus points to the way in which Unesco can successfully 
discharge its trust and mission— bringing its Member States together to deal with 
a concrete problem, helping them establish a plan of action to which their resources 
are pledged and mobilized, and so aiding in the development of international 
co-operation and understanding. 








The development of education 
in the Arab countries 


by RENé MAHEU 
Deputy Director-General 


A conference to study the educational needs of Arab States met in Beirut from 9 to 13 February. 
Inaugurated by H. E. Fouad Boutros, Minister of Education and Arts of the Lebanese Republic 
and by Mr. René Maheu, it brought together, under the chairmanship of Mr. Fouad Sawaya, 
Director-General of Education in Lebanon, some thirty high-ranking educational officials from nine 
countries (Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and the United Arab 
Republic). About thirty observers and representatives of international or regional organizations— 
including the United Nations, ILO, WHO, UNRWA, Unicef, the League of Arab States and the 
World Federation of Teachers Unions—also took part. 


During the past ten years, education has developed rapidly at all levels in the 
Arab countries. The number of children enrolled in primary schools has. almost 
doubled; the enrolment of pupils in secondary establishments is nearly three times 
higher than in 1950; the number of students in major universities has doubled. The 
efforts made by the governments of the Arab States to bring primary education 
more and more within the reach of all children are particularly remarkable. The 
comparison between the annual rate of increase of primary school enrolments 
(10 per cent) and the annual rate of increase of the school-age population (between 
3 and 4 per cent) is highly significant. In this field at least, these countries are now 
winning the race between demographic and educational expansion, a race in which 
the living standards of tomorrow’s society are at stake. 

But it should not be assumed that progress is being achieved at an even rate in 
all countries and at all levels. Generally speaking, secondary and vocational 
education are less well-developed than primary education: for every 100 pupils in 
primary schools, there is an average of 16 in secondary establishments and only 2 
in vocational schools. It therefore seems indispensable to draw up and apply, in 
each country, a general plan of educational development comprising all levels and 
types of education and adaptable to a continually changing social and economic 
situation. Moreover, in many countries, the increased efficiency of school systems 
and the improved quality of education is far from proportionate tc educational 
expansion. The commonest teaching methods place an undue emphasis on learning 
‘by heart’ in order to prepare for examinations. Such traditional methods—whose 
influence is apparent in textbooks—are no longer enough: they concentrate on the 
development of memory at the expense of other aptitudes. It is obvious that the 
adaptation of textbooks and methods to present requirements and to the new 
activities of the Arab countries was urgently needed. All the Arab countries are 
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currently in need of qualified teachers at nearly all educational levels. When they 
began to expand the educational opportunities available to children, nearly all 
were forced to rely upon teachers who had no professional training and were even 
insufficiently educated. 

These are the main conclusions which emerge from a reading of the Secretariat’s 
report to the conference on educational needs in the Arab States, a report which 


the conference described as ‘an accurate picture of the state of education in the 
Arab countries’. 


This meeting was one of a series of important steps taken by Unesco to encourage 
the progress of education in the Arab States. 

In December 1948, at Beirut, the General Conference decided to take urgent 
measures to aid the Palestine refugees. The funds voted were modest; but the 
gesture and aid had the merit of being the first of their kind. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) was not then in existence. 

Since then, thanks to UNRWA and the co-operation of countries accepting 
refugees, a great deal has been achieved for the education of Palestine refugees— 
both children and adults, boys and girls. The sums allocated by UNRWA to 
education have constantly grown; for the current financial year, the amount is 
$7,380,000. From the beginning, Unesco has been a partner in this activity. Its 
contribution, which—here as elsewhere—is of a technical nature, consists of 
placing at UNRWA’s disposal the personnel needed to direct and to staff the 
implementation of so large a programme. Today, the staff comprises 14 officials, 
one of whom is the director of UNRWA’s division of education and vocational 
training. 

Today, there are 382 UNRWA-Unesco schools attended by some 128,000 pupils. 
I believe that there is cause for pride in this activity which long ago went beyond 
the stage of emergency humanitarian relief and has been progressively improved 
and organized over the years. From now on, we must seek to establish this action, 
in the countries where it is taking place, on the foundations best suited to guarantee 
the future of the young generations for whom it is intended. 

In January 1953, at Sirs-el-Layyan in the United Arab Republic (Egypt), 
Unesco inaugurated a fundamental education centre for the Arab States (ASFEC), 
set up with the aid of the Egyptian Government. The establishment of this centre 
was part of a world campaign which Unesco had launched in 1950. More specifi- 
cally, the Sirs-el-Layyan Centre followed in the footsteps of the centre established 
in 1951 at Patzcuaro, Mexico, for the countries of Latin America. In each case, 
the purpose was to train specialists and to produce pilot materials which could be 
used throughout a vast region. 

Since 1956, fundamental education, in which Unesco pioneered, has tended to 
draw closer and closer to the community development movement directed by the 
United Nations. This has increased the importance of co-operation between the 
sister organizations—the United Nations, the International Labour Organisation, 
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the Food and Agriculture Organization and the World Health Organization— 
which, together with Unesco, have assumed their share of ASFEC’s complex 
tasks since the beginning. The intellectual, technical, civic and moral training of 
adults forms a whole—all the more so because the number of illiterates is higher 
among them. 

Since its creation seven years ago, ASFEC has trained 514 specialists in funda- 
mental education or, if one prefers, in education for community development. 
They form a yeast to set the dough working: it is up to national authorities to 
see that when these specialists return to their countries they are employed as 
effectively as possible as leaders in a systematic effort aiming at the economic and 
social advancement of traditional communities. 

In December 1954, in Cairo, Unesco, with the help of the Egyptian Government 
and in agreement with the League of Arab States, organized a conference on free 
and compulsory primary education in the Arab States. Here, too, it was a regional 
undertaking fitting into a world campaign—in this case, in favour of primary 
education—which had been opened by the fourteenth International Conference on 
Public Education, convened jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education in July 1951, at Geneva. 

The Cairo Conference made a noteworthy contribution to an appreciation of 
the problems related to the expansion of primary education. The number of 
technical assistance requests received by Unesco in this field, particularly for the 
training of teachers, is a reliable indicator. All in all, Unesco has supplied eight 
Arab countries—among which Libya and Lebanon deserve particular mention— 
with 150 experts and a number of fellowships. 

Primary education is the foundation of all educational systems. But its problems 
should not cause us to overlook those existing on other levels or faces of the 
pyramid. Among such other problems, technical education obviously is of parti- 
cular importance to the Arab States at their present stage of development. That 
is why Unesco, together with the International Labour Organisation and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, helped the Egyptian Government to organize 
at Cairo, in November 1957, a conference on vocational and technical education 
in the Arab countries. It was the first of its kind. 

Unesco has devoted its best efforts to augmenting the efforts of governments 
in this field, which it considers of vital importance. It has supplied seven countries— 
especially the Egyptian and Syrian provinces of the United Arab Republic, and 
Iraq—with the equivalent of 27 ‘expert-years’ and at least fifty fellowships. 

But it is quite clear that, in order to meet these needs fully, international orga- 
nizations must be able to do much more than their normal budgets and the 
expanded technical assistance programme allow for. It is therefore highly satis- 
factory that new opportunities are offered in this respect by the United Nations 
Special Fund, at least in post-secondary and higher technical education. In a 
certain number of countries throughout the world, the Special Fund is helping 
to finance the setting up of polytechnic institutes, engineering schools and technical 
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schools. Unesco’s role is that of an executing agent in the operation of this assis- 
tance. Several projects concern the Arab States. One of them, the Technological Insti- 
tute in Libya, has been approved; others are being considered by the Special Fund. 

Aid to the Palestine refugees, fundamental education, primary education, 
vocational education: those are the key ideas which have successively come to 
the forefront of Unesco’s activities in favour of education in the Arab countries, 
each idea inspiring programmes which have not only been maintained to the 
present time but have continually and considerably expanded. The Beirut Confe- 
rence marks a new stage in the development of Unesco’s activities on behalf of 
the Arab States in the field of education. 

The conference recommended various measures based on Unesco’s own expe- 
rience in order to speed progress in certain important sectors through increased 
regional and international co-operation. For example, it proposed the organiza- 
tion of meetings and seminars ‘to make comparative studies of the methods being 
used and to determine ways of adapting education to the requirements of educa- 
tional and social development’. The conference also deemed it necessary to consider 
a system of associated teacher-training colleges for the exchange of teachers, 
publications and information. 

But the key idea which emerged from the Beirut meetings was that of educational 
planning and the relationship between this planning and that of economic and 
social development as a whole. The conference suggested the establishment, with 
Unesco’s help, of ‘a centre for the advanced training of senior personnel in the 
preparation, execution and continual adaptation of educational plans’ within the 
framework of overall planning of social and economic progress. The conference 
also asked Unesco to ‘help as far as possible to establish educational planning 
units in the Arab countries and grant fellowships for the study of general principles 
in this field’. 

The Director-General will not fail to study, with the governments concerned, 
the conditions and the methods most likely to give practical effect to these impor- 
tant recommendations, in order to help the Arab States to help themselves. 

This idea of planning, which is still relatively new in these countries, at least 
in the field of education, is particularly opportune and calculated to open encou- 
raging prospects. Arabs have always had a respect and a taste for education. 
Before the first universities of the West were founded at Bologna and Paris, there 
were centres at El Mustansiriyah and El Azar where study was joined with prayer. 
But now educators are faced with new tasks. For centuries, the principal function 
of education has been to transmit to young generations the knowledge, the techni- 
ques and the values acquired by their elders. Today, education cannot be restricted 
solely to this vital tradition. Basing itself on the precious cultural heritage of the 
past, education now must above all create rather than preserve knowledge, techni- 
ques and values. Unesco has no doubt that the Arab countries, in this great 
moment of their history, will approach this essential task of creation with an 
overriding concern for dignity and progress, and also for universal peace. 
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Educational problems in Africa 


by JEAN THOMAS 
Assistant Director-General 


It will be recalled that the General Conference, during its tenth session, decided 
that, on the basis of existing documentation which might be supplemented by an 
on-the-spot study, an inquiry should be made in 1959 into the educational needs 
of tropical countries, particularly concerning ‘the need for further development 
of primary education, as well as of secondary education, and for the adaptation 
of the curriculum of secondary schools, including vocational and technical schools, 
to the changing needs of the individual and the society.’ The inquiry requested 
by the General Conference was carried out during the past year. It covered 22 
countries or territories in tropical Africa, from the Congo to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and from Senegal to Madagascar, to which questionnaires had been 
sent. Four consultants were able to visit about ten of these countries on short 
missions in order to gather additional information. On the basis of this documenta- 
tion, a provisional report was drawn up by the Secretariat and submitted to the 
Member States and Associate Members in the region. 

The General Conference did not foresee that the inquiry would lead to a meeting 
of representatives of the countries concerned, and it did not make any budgetary 
provision to this effect. But it became obvious that the inquiry made by the 
Secretariat would be authoritative and lead to valid conclusions only if it were 
approved by responsible authorities in the countries to which it was addressed- 
A subsidy obtained from the Technical Assistance contingency fund and an invitaf 
tion from the Government of Ethiopia enabled the Director-General to call a 
meeting at Addis Ababa of the ministers of education, or their representatives, of 
Unesco’s Member States and Associate Members in tropical Africa. This con- 
ference was held from 16 to 20 February. It was the first of its kind in this region 
and received the warmest and most generous hospitality from the Sovereign, the 
Government and the people of the host country. Its success was complete and led, 
in a few days and in an atmosphere of the greatest cordiality, to important results. 

Several factors contributed to this success. In the first place, the great encourage- 
merit which the participants received from the first moment and continued to 
receive during those busy days from His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Emperor’s concern for the development of education is of long 
standing and has been expressed many times, this interest being abundantly 
demonstrated by the fact that he personally assumes the function of Minister of 
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Education. in his government. The participants themselves, through the com- 
petence, moderation and precision of their remarks, responded admirably to the 
encouragement given them by the Sovereign of the host country. Under the 
courteous and firm chairmanship of the Ethiopian Vice-Minister of Education, His 
Excellency Lidj. Endalkatchew Makonnen, the participants, at the end of the 
proceedings, adopted a report as full of substance as it was concise and a series of 
recommendations which a drafting committee had prepared upon the basis of 
successive discussions.* 

The conference also benefited greatly from the presence and the observations 
of representatives of several intergovernmental organizations: the United Nations; 
the Economic Commission for Africa, whose headquarters is in Addis Ababa, and 
which has had Unesco’s support since its earliest days; the Technical Assistance 
Board; the International Labour Organisation; the World Health Organization; 
the World Bank; Unicef and CCTA. Two large international non-governmental 
organizations in the teaching profession were also represented: the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession and the World Union of 
Catholic Teachers. Finally, the Ethiopian Government invited observers from 
various organizations or institutions established in Ethiopia or carrying on their 
activities in that country, particularly in connexion with bilateral technical 
assistance. In this way, the conference had specialists in various fields at its 
disposal and benefited from the most authoritative opinions. 

The discussions related, in turn, to problems of primary education, those of 
secondary, technical and general education, and general questions of educational 
planning, administration and finance. Although higher education was not on the 
agenda, the conference nevertheless examined the contribution which universities 
and other institutions of higher education in tropical Africa should make to the 
general development of education. Once again, the opinion was unanimously 
expressed that all aspects and all levels of education were closely linked and that 
the development of education, in this region, as in all others, should be considered 
as a whole and in all its range. From the beginning, the principle was also 
accepted that the development of education must be conceived in terms of econ- 
omic and social development: the presence of representatives of the Economic 
Commission for Africa, which had just held its second conference in Morocco 
and adopted resolutions concerning education, made this organic link between 
education and economic and social progress evident. 

The report drawn up by the conference and the final resolutions which it 
adopted naturally reflect the variety, the complexity and the urgency of the 
problems raised: shortage of school buildings, of teachers, and of textbooks and 
audio-visual aids; language problems; the particularly apparent insufficiency of 

1. The following Member States and Associate Members were represented by delegates: 

Belgium and the Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, France and the French Community, Ghana, 


Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Somalia and the United Kingdom. Portugal and 
the Sudan sent observers. 
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institutions, personnel and teaching equipment for vocational and technical 
education; the need to provide the responsible authorities with statistical and 
documentation services; and, above all, the insufficiency of the financial resources 
available to accomplish the immense and sustained effort which is required. 
Moreover, the urgency and the seriousness of these problems vary from country 
to country: most of the countries concerned must still make considerable progress 
before they can ensure primary education; in many of them, the proportion of 
personnel engaged in secondary education as compared to primary education is 
tragically low: less than 5 per cent in at least twelve of the countries covered 
by Unesco’s survey! 

But it was unanimously recognized that the most urgent need was to recruit 
and train qualified teachers, both for primary and secondary education, and for 
technical and vocational education even more than for general education. A 
second generally recognized need was the preparation and publication of books 
and educational materials. A third was the building of low-cost classroom facilities. 
Yet another was to provide scientific and technical equipment for laboratories, 
and scientific apparatus and libraries for schools. And, above all, the need to plan 
the development of education and to adapt it to the specific conditions of the 
community. 

The conference did not lose sight of the fact that national education is the 
responsibility of each State and each government. The first recommendations 
which it made are addressed primarily to the governments of the countries repre- 
sented; but it goes without saying that it appealed to international solidarity in all 
its forms and particularly to Unesco. What it expects from Unesco is, first of all, 
assistance in the form of advice and studies, with a view to educational planning. 
Secondly, it expects help for the creation of regional institutes to train teachers. 
Two main ideas, in fact, were brought out during all the discussions: the first is 
that, no matter how urgent other needs may be, that of training teachers takes 
precedence. The second is that, without excluding the necessity for aid to indi- 
vidual countries, international assistance should encourage co-operation among 
the countries of tropical Africa grouped into regions on the basis of the languages 
used in their school systems. This means that Unesco has been asked to help, 
either to set up or, where they already exist, to strengthen regional centres for 
training teachers, some with courses in French, others with courses in English. 

The conclusions of the Addis Ababa conference will therefore enable Unesco 
to conceive and to carry out a very precise programme in the coming years. The 
elements of this programme have been laid down in resolutions stressing imme- 
diate action. But the report of the conference also contains the outline of a long- 
term programme, intended not only for Unesco but for all national and inter- 
national bodies likely to give assistance to African countries. The possibility of 
a request to the Unted Nations Special Fund was raised, and also the possibility 
of an appeal for bilateral action by governments as well as by private foundations 
and churches. The conference also stressed the desirability of bringing about 
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complete co-ordination of all forms and sources of assistance, not only at the 
implementation stage—that goes without saying—but also, as far as possible, 
from the planning stage onward. The Addis Ababa report can offer some very 
positive elements in this respect: by stating the nature and the urgency of needs 
it goes further than calling for outside aid; it is in a position to orient and facilitate 
the co-ordination of such aid. 

Thus, for the first time, no doubt, in the history of Unesco, the voice of tropical 
Africa has been heard through the lips of its most authoritative representatives 
in the field of education. This is the voice of a continent where political, social 
and economic evolution is advancing at astonishing speed and whose place 
within the universal community is continually growing. It is all the more remark- 
able that this voice should have spoken, during the conference, in tones which 
were extremely firm and frank but devoid of discord and without any trace of 
impatience or bitterness. The Addis Ababa Conference offered a perfect example 
of serenity, comprehension and realism. This is an additional reason why its 
report and recommendations will receive the most careful attention from the 
Director-General, the Executive Board and the General Conference, each having, 
in different ways, the task of implementing the report and recommendations. 
As for those who had the privilege of participating in this inspiring meeting, there 
is no doubt that they will long remember it. 
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International campaign to save 
the monuments of Nubia 


At a ceremony at Unesco House on 8 March, which was presided over by 
Mr. André Malraux, French Minister of State in Charge of Cultural Affairs, 
Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, launched an appeal to the 
world to save the monuments of Nubia. 

The Director-General opened this international campaign before a large audience, 
including most of the ambassadors in Paris, Mr. Roger Seydoux, representing the 
French Foreign Ministers, representatives of the French Ministers of National 
Education and of Information, Mr. Gaetan Picon, Director-General of Arts and 
Letters, and many other personalities in the political, cultural and economic fields. 
Mr. Jean Berthoin, former minister, president of the Unesco General Conference, 
Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, chairman of the Unesco Executive Board, several members 
of the Board, and permanent delegates to the Organization were also present. 

After Mr. Veronese had made his appeal—the text of which appeared in the last 
issue of the Unesco Chronicle— Mr. Lennart Finnmark, Swedish Chargé d’ Affaires, 
read a message from His Majesty King Gustav VI Adolph, who had consented to be 
the chairman of the Committee of Patrons. Mr. Abdel-Aziz El Koussy, special 
representative of H.E. Gamal Abdel Nasser, then read a message from the President 
of the United Arab Republic. H.E. Ziada Osman Arbab, Minister of Education 
of the Sudan, read a message from H.E. Ferik Ibrahim Abboud, President of the 
Supreme Council of the Armed Forces and Prime Minister of the Republic of Sudan. 

Finally, after the Director-General had read a message from Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. André Malraux replied to the 
Director-General’s appeal. 


AN INDIVISIBLE HERITAGE 
Speech by André Malraux 


Since the honour has fallen to me, Mr. Director-General, of making the first 
response to the appeal you have just addressed to the world, I want at the outset 
to say how much I agree with you, that what you are undertaking here has no 
precedent. On this eighth of March 1960, for the first time, the nations, though 
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many of them even now are engaged in covert or open conflict, have been sum- 
moned to save by a united effort the fruits of a civilization on which none has a 
pre-emptive claim. 

Such an appeal, in the last century, would have seemed fanciful. Not that 
Egypt was unknown then. Her spiritual greatness was surmised, her majestic 
monuments were admired. But if the West knew Egypt better than it knew India 
or China, this was because it saw in her a province of the Bible. Through the 
Bible, Egypt, like Chaldea, belonged to the dawn of our own history. Of the 
forty centuries Napoleon evoked as he stood before the Pyramids, the supreme 
moment was that in which they were beheld by Moses. 

Then, gradually, Egypt came into her own, though still within narrower limits 
than one would imagine. The pre-eminence of Graeco-Roman architecture and 
sculpture was never called in question; Baudelaire could speak of Egyptian 
‘naiveté’. These tremendous temples, these rapt masterpieces which for three 
thousand years had seemed to commune with each other in the same unchanging 
dream, were above all prized as records, the only ones bequeathed to us by the 
ancient East. They fell within the domain of history rather than of art. In 1890 
as in 1820, though the West was moved to study Egypt, it was not moved to safe- 
guard her works. 

With our own century, however, has come one of the greatest developments in 
man’s spiritual history. These temples which had been looked on only as records 
have again become living witnesses; these statues have acquired a soul. Not, to 
be sure, the spirit which first informed them; but one which is their own, which 
we find nowhere else but in them, and which nobody before us has found there. 

We talk of this art as a witness to a civilization, just as we say that Romanesque 
art bears witness to the Christianity of its time. Yet in fact we can only really 
comprehend a culture that still survives. Egyptologists have done noble work: 
but the faith of a priest of Amon, the basic attitude of an Egyptian to the world 
around him, are beyond our grasp. The humour of the ostraca, the homely 
figurines, the text where a soldier calls Rameses II by his nickname as familiarly 
as the Old Guard referred to Napoleon, the worldly wisdom of the legal texts 
—how are we to relate these to the Book of the Dead, to the funereal majesty of 
the great statues, to a civilization which for three thousand years seemed dedicated 
only to the celebration of the after-life? The only ancient Egypt which can come 
alive for us is the one conveyed by its art—and this is an Egypt that never existed 
at all, any more than the kind of Christianity which would be inferred from 
Romanesque art if that were our only witness to it. Yet Egypt has survived in her - 
art, not through famous names or lists of victories... Despite Kadesh, one of 
history’s decisive battles, despite the cartouches carved and recarved at the behest 
of the bold pharaoh seeking to force his lineage upon the gods, Sesostris has less 
meaning for us than the unfortunate Akhnaton. The face of Queen Nefertiti 
haunts our painters as Cleopatra has inspired our poets; but whereas Cleopatra 
is a queen without a face, Nefertiti, for us, is a face without a kingdom. 
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Egypt, then, survives by virtue of certain forms. And today we know that 
these forms, like those of all religious cultures, are not to be interpreted in terms 
of the living people they profess to portray but in terms of the conventions which 
raise these people to the other world. At their highest expression, Egyptian 
conventions were designed to mediate between ephemeral men and the controlling 
stars. It is an art that consecrates night. That is what we all must feel before the 
Sphinx at Gizeh, as I remember doing last time I saw it at twilight. I thought 
then: ‘How the second, furthermost pyramid enfolds the view, and how it makes 
this colossal death-mask seem like the guardian of some trap set to lure the 
heaving desert and the darkness. This is the hour when the oldest fashioned 
forms recapture the soft murmur with which the desert echoes the timeless devo- 
tions of the East; the hour when they restore to life these places where the gods 
were heard; when they banish the immensity of chaos and order the stars which 
seemingly emerge from night simply to gravitate round them.’ 

In such a way, during three thousand years, Egyptian art translated the temporal 
into the eternal. 

Let there be no misapprehension about this today: it is not as a witness to the 
past that it moves us, nor as what used to be called beauty. ‘Beauty’ has become 
one of our age’s most potent mysteries, the inexplicable quality which brings the 
Egyptian masterpieces into communion with the statues of our own cathedrals, 
or the Aztec temples, or the Indian and Chinese grottoes; with the paintings of 
Cézanne and Van Gogh, with the greatest dead and the greatest living artists; 
with, in short, the whole treasury of the first world civilization. 

This is an immense regeneration, of which our own Renaissance will soon 
seem a diffident prefiguring. For the first time, men have discovered a universal 
language of art. We feel its influence acutely, even if we only partly understand 
its nature. This tremendous store-house of art, of which we are now becoming 
conscious, draws its force no doubt from its being the most signal victory of 
human effort over death. In face of the invincible ‘nevermore’ that dominates the 
history of civilizations, these treasures which have survived stand in all their 
enigmatic grandeur. Of the force that brought Egypt into being out of prehistoric 
night, nothing now remains; but the impulse which engendered these giants which 
are threatened today still speaks to us as clearly as the genius of the master- 
craftsmen of Chartres, or the genius of Rembrandt. The emotion we share with 
the creators of these granite statues is not even one of love, nor a common feeling 
for death—nor even, perhaps, a similar way of looking at their work; yet before 
their work, the accents of anonymous sculptors forgotten during two thousand 
years seem to us as much untouched by the succession of empires as the accents 
of mother love. This is what brings throngs of Europeans to exhibitions of Mexican 
art; of Japanese to exhibitions of French art; and millions of Americans to see 
Van Gogh. This is why the commemorative ceremonies of Rembrandt’s death 
were inaugurated by the last kings of Europe, and the exhibition of our own 
stained glass by the brother of the last Asian emperor. This is why, Mr. Director- 
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General, so many sovereign names are associated with the appeal you are launching 
today. 

One could not too highly praise your having conceived a plan so magnificent 
and so precise in its boldness—one might say, a kind of Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity of archaeology. It is the antithesis of the kind of gigantic exhibitionism by 
which great modern States try to outbid each other. Nor should the well-defined 
object of your scheme conceal its profound significance. If Unesco is trying to 
rescue the monuments of Nubia, it is because these are in imminent danger; it 
goes without saying that it would try to save other great ruins— Angkor or Nara, 
for instance —if they were similarly threatened. On behalf of man’s artistic heritage, 
you are appealing to the world’s conscience as others have been doing, this week, 
for the victims of the Agadir earthquake. ‘May we never have to choose,’ you 
said just now, “between porphyry statues and living men!’ Yours is the first 
attempt to deploy, in a rescue operation, on behalf of statues, the immense 
resources usually harnessed for the service of men. And this is perhaps because 
for us the survival of statues has become an expression of life. At the moment 
when our civilization divines a mysterious transcendence in art and one of the 
still obscure sources of its unity, at the moment when we are bringing into a 
single, family relationship the masterpieces of so many civilizations which knew 
nothing of or even hated each other, you are proposing an action which brings 
all men together to defy the forces of dissolution. Your appeal is historic, not 
because it proposes to save the temples of Nubia, but because through it the first 
world civilization publicly proclaims the world’s art as its indivisible heritage. In 
days when the West believed its cultural heritage had its source in Athens, it 
could nonetheless look on with equanimity while the Acropolis crumbled away. 

The slow flood of the Nile has reflected the melancholy caravans of the Bible, 
the armies of Cambyses and Alexander, the knights of Byzantium and Islam, the 
soldiers of Napoleon. No doubt when the sand-storm blows across it, its ancient 
memory no longer distinguishes the brilliant notes of Rameses’ triumph from the 
pathetic dust that settles again in the wake of defeated armies. And when the sand 
is scattered again, the Nile is once more alone with its sculptured mountians, its 
colossal effigies whose motionless reflection has for so long been part of its echo 
of eternity. 

But see, old river, whose floods allowed astrologers to fix the most ancient date 
in history, men are coming now, from all parts of the world, who will carry these 
giants far away from your life-giving, destructive waters. Let the night fall, 
and you will reflect again the stars under which Isis accomplished her funeral - 
rites, the star of Rameses. But the humblest worker come to rescue the statues of 
Isis and Rameses will tell you something you have always known but never 
heard from men before: that there is only one action over which indifferent stars 
and unchanging, murmurous rivers have no sway: it is the action of a man who 
snatches something from death. 
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THREE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES SUPPORT UNESCO’S ACTION 


Three international committees are assisting the Director-General of Unesco in the 
organization of this campaign: the Committee of Patrons, headed by His Majesty 
King Gustav VI Adolph of Sweden; the International Action Committee, composed 
of eminent personalities in the fields of culture, finance and technology; and the 
Advisory Committee of Experts set up by the United Arab Republic in accord with 
the Director-General. 

The lists of names given below are incomplete. Other persons have been invited 


to join the committees, and their names will be announced as soon as Unesco receives 
their replies. 


COMMITTEE OF PATRONS 
H.M. King Gustaf VI Adolf of Sweden. 


H.M. Queen Frederika of Greece. 


H.M. Queen Elisabeth of Belgium. 
H.S.H. Princess Grace of Monaco. 


H.I.H. Crown Prince Merid Azmatch Asfa Wosen Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 
H.R.H. The Prince of the Netherlands. 

H.1.H. Princess Chams Pahlavi. 

H.1.H. Prince Mikasa. 

H.R. H. Princess Lalla Aicha. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

H.E. Senator Luigi Einaudi, former President of the Italian Republic. 

Dr. Theodor Heuss, former President of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

H.E. Dr. Eduardo Santos, former President of the Republic of Colombia. 

His Eminence Cardinal Eugéne Tisserant, Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa 
Rufina, Librarian and Archivist of the Vatican Library. 

H.E. Professor Oscar Lange, Deputy-Chairman of the Polish Council of State, 
Chairman of the Economic Council. 

H.E. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Republic of India. 

Mr. Sergei Kaftanov, Chairman of the USSR State Committee for Radio and 
Television of the Council of Ministers, Chariman of the Arabo-Soviet Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. André Malraux, French Minister of State in charge of Cultural Affairs. 
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H.E. Dr. Victor Andrés Belaunde, former President of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, former Governor-General of Canada. 

Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Chairman of the Real Academia Espajiola de la 
Lengua. 

H.E. Joao Neves de Fontoura, former Minister for Foreign Affairs of Brazil. 

Mr. Dag Hammerskjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


H.E. Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of National Education, Mexico, former 
Director-General of Unesco. 

Sir Julian Huxley, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., former Director-General of Unesco. 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, M.A., Ph.D., former Director-General of Unesco. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Dr. Hermann Abs, Director-General of the Deutsche Bank, Frankfurt a.M. 


H.E. Mr. F. de Assis Chateaubriand Bandeira de Mello, Brazilian Ambassador 
in London. 


H.E. Carl Burckhardt, former Swiss Minister in France, member of the Institut 
de France, former chairman of the International Red Cross Committee. 


Emir Maurice Chehab, Conservator-General of Antiquities, Lebanon. 


Mr. Moritatsu Hosokawa, member of the National Committee for Protection of 
Cultural Property. 


Mr. T. Kotarbinski, President of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 


Mr. Ignacio Marquina, Secretary-General of the Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History. 


H.E. Mr. Alberto Martin Artajo, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, Secretary- 
General of the Spanish Council of State. 


H.E. the Nawab Mir-Khan, Pakistan Ambassador in Lisbon. 
Mr. B. Patnaik, founder of the Kalinga Prize. 
Mr. Jacques Rueff, member of the Institut de France. 


Mr. Sergei P. Tolstov, corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Director of the Institute of Ethnography of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


H.E. Count Leonardo Vitetti, Italian Ambassador to France. 
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Sir Mortimer Wheeler, former director, Society of Antiquaries, professor of 
archaeology, University of London. 


The Chairmen of the National Committees. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


A representative of the Director-General of Unesco. 


Mr. Abdel Moneim Abou-Bakr (UAR), professor of archaeology, University of 
Cairo. 


Mr. Guglielmo de Angelis d’Ossat (Italy), Director-General of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts, Rome. 


Mr. Gerhard Bersu (FRG), former director of the Germano-Roman Committee 
of the German Institute of Archaeology. 


Mr. Mohamed Anwar Shoukry (UAR), Director-General of the Department of 
Antiquities, Cairo. 


Mrs. Christiane Desroches-Noblecourt (France), Chief Curator of the National 
: Museums. 


Mr. Walter Emery (UK), professor of Egyptian archaeology at University College, 
London. 


Mr. Fritz Gysin (Switzerland), Chairman of the Advisory Board of the Inter- 
national Council of Museums, Director of the National Museum, Ziirich. 


Mr. Boris Borisovitch Piotrovski (USSR), Director of the Leningrad branch of 
the Institute of the History of Material Culture, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


Mr. Fahim Said (UAR), Assistant Under-Secretary of State to the Ministry of 
Finances, Cairo. 


Mr. John A. Wilson (USA), professor of Egyptology, Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. 


Mr. Hassan Zaki (UAR), Minister for the Aswan High Dam. 





Donations for the preservation of the monuments of Nubia may 
be addressed to Unesco, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, or sent to 
one of the banks listed at the end of this issue of the Unesco 
Chronicle. 
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News of the Secretariat 


GUINEA, EIGHTY-SECOND MEMBER STATE OF UNESCO 


On 2 February the representative of the Republic of Guinea in London appended 
his signature, on behalf of his government, to the Unesco Constitution deposited 
at the United Kingdom Foreign Office. 

Guinea, which was admitted to membership of the United Nations on 12 Decem- 
ber 1958 by unanimous vote of the General Assembly, thus became the eighty- 
second Member State of Unesco. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 8 February, the Director-General received Mr. Marc Schreiber, the newly- 
appointed director of the United Nations Information Centre in Paris. 

On 16 February, the Director-General had the honour of receiving at Unesco 
Headquarters in Paris Mr. Manuel Prado, President of the Republic of Peru, to 
whom he presented the senior officials of the Secretariat. President Prado then 
inspected Unesco House. 

On 18 February, H.E. Mr. Henry Cabot-Lodge, permanent representative of 
the United States of America at the United Nations, visited the Director-General. 

On 19 February, the Director-General convened the permanent delegates of 
Unesco Member States in order to acquaint them with the latest news concerning 
the International Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia. On the same day, 
the Director-General received Mr. H. Maga, Prime Minister of Dahomey. 


The Director-General was absent from Paris from 19 February to 3 March. 

During his stay in Rome from 19 to 22 February, he was received by Mr. Gronchi, 
President of the Republic. He also met the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Pella, 
the Minister of Public Education, Mr. Medici, and the Under-Secretary of State 
at the latter Ministry, Mrs. Badaloni. 

In his conversations with the Italian Government authorities, the Director- 
General dwelt particularly on the problems connected with the launching of the 
International Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia. P 

The Director-General gave a press conference at the Palazzetto Venezia, under 
the auspices of the Italian Society for International Organization and the United 
Nations Information Centre. It was attended by a number of members of parlia- 
ment and of the diplomatic corps, and by representatives of cultural and university 
institutions, including Professor Arangio Ruiz, the president of the Accademia 
dei Lincei. 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII granted the Director-General an audience on 
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20 February and informed him of his appreciation at the entry of the whole of the 
Vatican City State in the International Register of Cultural Property under 
Special Protection. The Director-General also had discussions with eminent 
prelates of the Secretariat of State. 

From 22 to 25 February, the Director-General was in Libya, where he was 
received by the Prime Minister, the Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. Salim Al 
Qadi, and the Governor of Tripolitania,; Mr. El-Hafi. He visited a number of 
educational institutions, including the Faculty of Sciences of the National Univer- 
sity of Libya. 

The Director-General then proceeded to Taormina (Sicily), where he attended 
the Third Regional Conference of European National Commissions from 25 
to 28 February, and on 27 February he addressed the closing meeting of the 
conference. Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, addressed the opening 
session and participated in the conference proceedings throughout. 

Before returning to Paris, the Director-General visited Milan, where he gave 
a lecture at the Institute for the Study of International Policy on 2 March, on 
‘Education, science and culture in the service of international co-operation’. 


Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, attended the Meeting of Represen- 
tatives of Education of Arab Member States held in Beirut from 9 to 13 February. 

During his stay in Lebanon, he was received by General Fouad Chehab, 
President of the Republic, and Mr. Rashid Karami, President of the Council. 
He had several discussions with Mr. Fouad Boutros, Minister of Education and 
Fine Arts, Mr. Fouad Sawaya, Director-General of Education, Emir Maurice 
Chehab, Director of Antiquities and Mr. Camille Aboussouan, General 
Secretary of the National Commission. 

Mr. Maheu also took the opportunity to have discussions with Mr. Davis, 
Director of UNRWA, on closer collaboration between UNRWA and Unesco in 
providing education for Palestinian refugees. 

On 14 February, the Deputy Director-General went to Damascus, where he 
stayed until 16 February. He had conversations with Mr. Amjad at-Tarabulsi, 
Minister of Education of the Province of Syria of the United Arab Republic, and 
visited the university, the National Museum and a number of cultural institutions, 

On 17 February, he went to Amman, where he was received by Mr. Moham- 
med Amin Shankiti, the Jordanian Minister of Education. On the way he visited 
the Fundamental Education Centre at Hawara, the leader and adviser of which 
is a Unesco expert. On the following day, after visiting Mr. Moussa Nasser, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he conferred with Mr. Said Durra, Under-Secretary 
for Education, on Unesco’s activities in Jordan. He then visited the archaeological 
site of Jericho. 

On his return to Paris, he assumed the duties of Acting Director-General from 
22 February to 2 March, and during that period received, among others, Mr. Zell- 
weger, special consultant on Laos to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 

Inauguration of the CERN protonsynchrotron 

The protonsynchrotron constructed by the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research (CERN), which has a capacity of 25 billion electron-volts, was officially 
inaugurated on 5 February at Geneva. This particle accelerator, or ‘atom smasher’, 
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is the largest in the world. The synchrotron (the fruit of six years’ joint work 
by the 12 foundation Member States of CERN) is an annular accelerator, designed 
to give protons—i.e. the nuclei of hydrogen atoms—the tremendous kinetic 
energy thanks to which these infra-microscopic particles can act. as ‘projectiles’, 
strike and penetrate other atomic nuclei and trigger phenomena in them, thus 
providing physicists with a valuable source of information regarding the basic 
structure of matter. This is, in fact, the general purpose of CERN as a multi- 
national organization working only in the field of pure, basic research. 

In his address at the ceremony on 5 February, Mr. Francois de Rose, Chairman 
of the Council of the European Organization for Nuclear Research, recalled that 
it was thanks to Unesco that CERN came into being. ‘And CERN’, he added, 
‘is mindful of its debt to Unesco’. 


Travelling science exhibition on automation 


Unesco is at present preparing a travelling science exhibition on automation, a 
branch of science which deals with the theory and application of automatic 
working and which is playing an increasingly important part in human activity. 
The exhibition will illustrate some of the achievements of automation in agriculture 
and the food industries, in factory work, administration, science, transport and 
telecommunications. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
The teaching of the social sciences in the Arab States 


Under Unesco’s Programme of Participation in Member States’ Activities, 
Mr. Jacques Berque, professor at the Collége de France, recently went on missions 
to Lebanon and Tunisia respectively. In the report prepared following his return 
from Lebanon, he recommends that a social science institute be established at the 
University of Lebanon to centralize the teaching of sociology, which is at present 
carried on in four universities and schools. In the second of his reports, Mr. Berque 
gives an overall picture of the position of social science teaching as he saw it in 
Tunisia; he considers it most satisfactory, but recommends the introduction of a 
Tunisian or Maghreb sociology certificate. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Development of public libraries in Arabic-speaking countries 


Unesco recently sent library experts on mission to several Arab countries. 
Mr. A. Simari, an Italian expert, was commissioned to help reorganize the biblio- 
graphical and cataloguing services of the National Library of Lebanon. He will 
also assist in training the library’s staff and advise the government on the 
organization of school libraries. 

Mr. P. H. Sewell, a United Kingdom library expert, was sent to the Sudan to 
collaborate in organizing a library school; he will give courses, survey the present 
condition of Sudanese public libraries and draw up a plan for library development. 

From October 1959 to January 1960, Mr. H. V. Bonny, an Australian expert, 
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carried out a similar mission in Kuwait. In February he was sent to Libya on 


another six months’ mission to advise the authorities on public library develop- 
ment. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 
Commemoration of anniversaries of great personalities 


In pursuance of a decision of the Executive Board, the Director-General of 
Unesco invited the governments of Member States to join in commemorating the 
anniversaries of six great personalities in 1960: Jane Addams (United States of 
America), social worker, born 1860; Isaac Albeniz, Spanish composer, born 1860; 
Clovis Bevilaqua, professor and jurist, author of the Brazilian Civil Code, born 
1859; Pedro Lessa, judge, former member of the Supreme Court of Brazil, born 
1859; Diego Vélasquez, Spanish painter, died 1660; and Doctor Lazaro L. Zamen- 
hof, Polish, originator of Esperanto, born 1859, 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 

Ten Poland-Unesco fellowships in Slavonic studies 

The Government of Poland has placed under the sponsorship of Unesco 10 
fellowships in Slavonic studies. The fields of study in which they are offered are 


the history of Poland, Polish philology and Slavonic philology. The studies will 
be undertaken in Poland in 1960-61 under the supervision of university professors. 
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Publications 


Education in Latin America 


At the end of 1959, the total population of Latin America amounted to 200 million. 
Figures recently published by the United Nations show that between 1850 
and 1950 the population of the region rose from 33 to 163 million or an increase 
of 394 per cent, compared with an increase in total world population of only 
122 per cent. 

It is very obvious that a rise in population of this magnitude can have far-reaching 
implications for the political, economic and social life of the 20 Latin-American 
republics. These implications are now being examined by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America, and the series of studies recently 
published brings out the urgent need for industrial development, particularly in 
metallurgy and the chemical industries. The International Labour Organisation, 
for its part, is tackling the problems of finding employment for the steadily 
increasing labour potential; while the Organization of American States is doing 
a great deal of work in the fields of health and public welfare and in improving 
relations between the various countries of the region. 

Education is obviously a prime factor at every stage of this colossal under- 
taking—the adaptation of millions of people to new ways of living and the 
training of the rising generation for the wide range of activities implicit in modern 
civilization, without endangering their rich cultural heritage. 

There is no time to be lost, for the situation is developing apace and there is an 
enormous amount to be done: this is the keynote of a study just published by 
Unesco in Spanish, entitled La situacidén educativa en America Latina.! 

The first part of the book deals with educational systems in operation in the 
individual countries of Latin America and is extracted from another Unesco publi- 
cation, World Survey of Education. It contains a survey of the notable achievements 
so far registered and a study of the enormous task still remaining: no fewer than 
half-a-million new teachers are needed to educate the 14 to 15 million children 
who at present cannot be educated for lack of schools. The abundant information 
and detailed statistics given enable the reader to make valid comparisons. How- 
ever, the other three sections of the book are perhaps the most interesting; they _ 
contain a statistical analysis of certain social and economic aspects of education 
and a study of the main problems of primary education and of educational trends 
in Latin America as elucidated by several study seminars organized by OAS and 
Unesco. There is also a detailed appraisal of the work done under the Major 
Project for the Extension of Primary Education in this region. 


1. 295 pp. Price : $2.50; 12/6; 8.75 NF. 
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The issue is this: to provide each country with a sufficient number of schools 
and see that the children keep attending them, putting an end to the present 
antipathy which results in only 20 per cent of the pupils completing the school 
course. Furthermore, the educational standard of the entire population must be 
raised, teacher training improved and developed, and school administration 
brought up to date. The fact that the population of Latin America will have 
increased by 6 million by the end of this year, and will exceed 300 million in 15 
years’ time, in 1975, makes specific action all the more vitally urgent. 

This new Unesco publication is a valuable working tool for educators, adminis- 
trators and all who are concerned with educational problems. It appeared concur- 
rently with the third session of the Advisory Committee on the Extension of 
Primary Education in Latin America, which was set up by Unesco to co-ordinate 
work under the major project. A report of the session, which was held in Mexico 
City from 15 to 19 March and was attended by H.E. Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Mexican Minister of Public Education and a former Director-General of Unesco, 


and by Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General, will appear in a forthcoming 
ssue. 


Citizen participation in political life 


The studies published in the last issue of the International Social Science Journal 
(Vol. XII, No. 1, 1960)! bear on one of the major issues in current discussions 
of political trends—the problem of the threatening decline in citizen participation 
and the increasing mass apathy about public affairs, 

The classical writers on the growth of democratic systems of government were 
very much concerned with the possibilities of comparing the levels of active citizen 
participation in the political life of different nations, but the data they could use 
for such analyses were scanty, unreliable and difficult to assemble. 

The studies published by Unesco in this issue were collected in an effort to 
broaden the basis for systematic comparisons of the levels of participation under 
political systems differing in structure. Social scientists in a number of countries 
were asked to assemble and evaluate such information as was available about 
their electorates with reference to the extent and character of citizen participation 
at five different levels of the political process: (a) the level of direct participation 
in decision-making in formally established elective offices within the given struc- 
ture; (b) the level of competitive participation in candidatures for such offices; 
(c) the level of organizational participation in competitive alignments in electoral 
struggles; (d) the level of indirect and vicarious participation in political competi- 
tion and struggle through personal communication and the mass media; and 
(e) the lowest level of participation in the political system, the act of expressing 
preferences between candidates or parties through one’s vote. 

The assembled studies tell us a great deal about the difficulties of direct cross- 
national comparisons of such data but also point to the potential importance of 
detailed analyses of similarities and differences in the advancement of systematic 
research on the political process. Most of the reports cover a single country and 
discuss the evidence within one national framework: ‘England and Wales’, by 
A. H. Birch (University of Manchester); ‘Finland,’ by Erik Allardt and Pertti 
Pesonen (University of Helsinki); ‘France’, by Georges Dupeux (Fondation Natio- 
nale des Sciences Politiques, Paris); ‘Israel’, by Emanuel Gutmann (Hebrew Univer- 


1. Yearly subscription: $6.50; 32/6; 20 NF. Single issue: $2; 10/-; 6 NF. (Also in French.) 
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sity, Jerusalem); ‘New Zealand,’ by R. S. Milne (Victoria University College, 
Wellington). Only one of the articles goes beyond the presentation of data refer- 
ring to a single country to a discussion of the possibilities of comparative anal- 
ysis: the article on ‘Norway and the United States of America’ by Stein Rokkan 
(Chr. Michelsen Institute, Bergen) and Angus Campbell (University of Michigan). 
However organized, the reports focus on much the same categories of participa- 
tion and offer detailed documentation on the characteristic institutional settings 
for citizen activity within each national system. ‘Systematic nation-by-nation 
inventories of this kind are clearly a prerequisite for any serious planning of 


comparative research on participation,’ declares Mr. Stein Rokkan in the 
introduction to this issue. 


Volume XI of the ‘Index translationum’ 


Volume XI of the Index translationum— the International Bibliography of Transla- 
tions, which has just been published by Unesco, lists nearly 30,000 translations 
published in 1958 in 64 countries. 

On its first appearance the Index listed 8,500 translations published in 26 coun- 
tries, and its considerable expansion during the past 11 years is due to the colla- 
boration of librarians in every quarter of the globe, who— with the encouragement 
of the National Commissions for Unesco for the most part—have collected 
information on book translations in their countries for publication in the Index 
translationum. The value of this reference work for research of all kinds no 
longer needs stressing, and has obviously increased with the growing number of 
translations from all countries in the world listed in it. 


‘Vacations Abroad’ 


The twelfth edition of Vacations Abroad contains information on more than 
1,500 educational and cultural activities which are planned for 1960 in over 
75 countries and which will enable young people, students, workers and teachers 
to take advantage of their vacations for study and travel abroad.” 

A total of 808 institutions and organizations in 61 countries have supplied 
information about their programmes for inclusion in this new edition of the direc- 
tory, which lists a wide variety of activities ranging from vacation courses and 
study tours to international voluntary work camps. Particulars are also given of 
holiday camps and centres, student and youth hostels, and of financial assistance 
available for study or training during vacations. There is also a list of other 
publications containing information on similar vacation activities in individual 
countries and regions. 


1. 730 pp. Price: $18.50; 92/6; 65 NF. (Bilingual — English and French.) 
2. 186 pp. Price: $1.25; 6/-; 4,50 NF. (Trilingual — English, French and Spanish.) 
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News of the National 
Commissions 


THIRD REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF EUROPEAN NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


by GUILLERMO NANNETTI 
Chief of the Bureau of Relations with Member States 


The Taormina Conference, from 23 to 28 February, was an occasion for taking 
stock of the role of Europe in Unesco’s world-wide task. With the holding of this 
conference most of the major regions to which the 82 Member States of the Orga- 
nization belong have had an opportunity during the past few months of defining 
their aspirations and determining their needs. The conferences in Karachi, Beirut, 
Addis Ababa and Mexico City enabled delegates to sum up the situation in Asia, 
the Arab States, tropical Africa and Latin America; and the Taormina Conference 
formed part of this series of major regional meetings. 

Unesco’s prime mission is to bring to fruition and give wide currency to the 
cultural heritage of modern man with the object of promoting international 
understanding and encouraging the harmonious development of nations, for 
understanding and development are the preconditions of peace. 

Just as there was a ‘Greek miracle’—the miracle of man in the presence of 
nature and of himself—so today we can speak of the European miracle and 
maintain that while it is Unesco’s aim to enable all mankind to enjoy the benefit 
of our common heritage, it is Europe that holds one of the keys to it. 

In carrying out its programme, Unesco relies on the help to be derived from the 
most venerable shrines of culture—the world’s most renowned universities. It 
sends its experts throughout the world so that all who thirst for knowledge may 
share in the common heritage. 

Most of the experts now working under the technical assistance programme are 
from European universities; and this alone provides a measure of the heavy 
responsibility devolving on Europe in connexion with Unesco’s work. 

It is characteristic of our day and age that all men desire to share in the benefits 
of civilization so that they can lead a life of dignity. A glance at the modern 
world will show that this longing is universal and represents a world-wide trend. 

Seen from this angle, Unesco stands forth as a synthesis of the moral forces, 
the scientific knowledge and the technical means at mankind’s service in the cause 
of peace—a peace based on justice, mutual understanding and co-operation in the 
pursuit of happiness. Unesco is the best answer that contemporary thought can 
give to the longings of the masses. There are areas of darkness and areas of light 
in the world; and it is Unesco’s task to break down the barriers so as to let the 
light shine everywhere. 
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This clearly indicates the part that Europe has to play within Unesco. It must 
continue to be as bold and dynamic as in the past, but its mission should be 
given a new direction, as the Taormina Conference showed. 

The Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values reflects the main preoccupation of our times. Modern man, seeking to 
define his attitude towards himself and towards humanity, has learned to respect 
independence of mind as the source of what gives culture its inward sense. 

European man has seen the birth of a great civilization in North America 
capable of providing freedom and prosperity for the greatest number; he honours 
the memory of Gandhi and respects the ancient wisdom of the East; and he is 
conscious that the Latin American, even though he follows barefoot the trails 
across the Andes, bears within his breast a great ideal. 

It was this spirit that pervaded the Taormina Conference, with its more than 
a hundred participants from 26 European States. That the conflicting values of the 
modern world were reflected in the discussions was indeed inevitable: but the 
exchange of ideas never degenerated into barren polemics—it rose to the con- 
structive level of mutual understanding and co-operation. 

The conference split up into two working committees, one of which studied 
the role of European National Commissions in the preparation and execution of 
technical assistance programmes and the other the development of collaboration 
between European National Commissions and the dissemination of Unesco 
publications. At the suggestion of the Italian Government, a round table was 
organized on “Unesco’s contribution to general disarmament’. 

The delegates unanimously adopted recommendations on general disarmament, 
racial discrimination, Unesco publications, collaboration between the National 
Commissions and the latter’s participation in technical assistance programmes. 
Particularly significant was the recommendation to universities to encourage and 
prepare students for careers in the field of technical co-operation. All these 
recommendations, with their valuable suggestions, deserve the closest study by 
Unesco and the governments of Member States. 

A number of vital points came up during the discussions, while notable addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Maria Badaloni, Under-Secretary of State at the Italian 
Ministry of Education, Ambassador Francesco M. Taliani de Marchio, Chairman 
of the Italian National Commission and President of the Conference, Sir Ben 
Bowen Thomas, Chairman of the Executive Board, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, the 
Director-General and Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General. 

The delegates were deeply touched by the very courteous welcome extended to 
them by the Italian National Commission and the Italian Government. The 
warm hospitality of the Sicilian authorities, the simply dignity of the people, the 
folk dances and songs inherited from ancient civilizations, the stimulating contact 
with intellectuals like Taliani de Marchio and Giuseppe Ungaretti, the brillant 
opera performance in Catania, the archaeological treasures of Syracuse—all 
these made an unforgettable impression on the delegates. Taormina proved 
to be an ideal spot for a meeting of leading European personalities, in its classical. 
setting amid colourful gardens under cloudless skies, overlooking the Ionian Sea 
with its call to recollection of things past, to creative adventure and to peace. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Argentina. The National Commission’s Second General Assembly met in Buenos 
Aires from 9 to 11 December 1959. The opening and closing sessions were attended 
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by H.E. Mr. Luis R. McKay, Minister of Education. H.E. Mr. Alfredo D. Cala- 
gno, Permanent Delegate to Unesco, was also present, and the Director-General 
was represented by Mr. Carlos V. Penna, Assistant Director of the Havana 
Regional Office. 

The various aspects of Unesco’s programme and the National Commission’s 
activities were examined by working groups on education, natural sciences, social 
sciences, cultural activities, exchange of persons, human rights and mass commu- 
nication. There was considerable discussion on Argentina’s role in the implementa- 
tion of the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin 
America, technical assistance projects, the Programme of Participation in Member 
States’ Activities and Unesco’s Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62. 
The General Assembly empowered the commission to set up regional committees 
in all the provinces of Argentina. 


Belgium. As a means of driving home the significance of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and promoting better understanding between nations, travelling 
exhibitions were organized or presented in a number of Belgian towns by the 
National Commission in collaboration with the Ministry of Education. They 
included an exhibition, ‘The rights and duties of man’, which was specially 
prepared by World Brotherhood for showing to young people, and an exhibition 
arranged with the assistance of the National Committee for Unicef to draw the 
attention of the general public and especially of schoolchildren and members of 
youth movements to the fact that two-thirds of the children in the world need help. 


Canada. The Executive Committee of the National Commission met in Winnipeg 
concurrently with the Canada Council and approved plans to hold the Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Commission at the University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, on 30 and 31 March. It also discussed the comments to be made 
on Unesco’s Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62 and reviewed the 
initial plans for the World Conference on Adult Education to be held in Montreal 
next August. 

An exhibition to mark the centenary of the publication of Charles Darwin’s 
The Origin of Species was organized at the National Museum of Canada, in 
Ottawa. The centenary was also commemorated by Carleton University in a 
series of lectures organized by the Department of Biology. 


Chile. The National Commission recently set up two Regional Committees, one 
at Chillan (Nuble) and the other at Valdivia. 


Colombia. A resolution providing for the reorganization of the National Commis- 
sion was published in the Diario Oficial last January. 

H.E. Mr. Eduardo Zalamea Borda was appointed Permanent Delegate of 
Colombia to Unesco, replacing H.E. Mr. Hernando Téllez. 


Cuba. A ceremony to inaugurate the newly reorganized National Commission was 
held on 18 January in Havana. The Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Mar- 
celo Fernandez, the Minister of Education, Dr. Armando Hart Davalos and the 
Minister of Public Works, Mr. Osmani Cienfuegos, presided at the ceremony. 
Dr. Raimundo Lazo, Permanent Delegate of Cuba at Unesco, and Dr. G. Fran- 
covich, Director of the Havana Regional Office, were also present. Addresses 
were given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Education, 
who both stressed the importance of the role of the National Commission and 
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the government’s desire to take part in the work of international co-operation 
to promote education, science and culture. 

The Executive Council of the commission will in future consist of seven members. 
The president is Dr. Elias Entralgo Vallina, professor of history and Cuban 
sociology at the University of Havana, Mrs. Vicentina Antufia, professor of 
Latin literature at the University of Havana and at present Director-General of 
Culture of the Ministry of Education, is vice-president, and Mr. Manuel Corrales 
Gonzalez is permanent secretary. 


Czechoslovakia. A stamp has been issued by the Ministry of Communications to 
commemorate the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Joseph Haydn. 

Under the aegis of Unesco, the International Union of History of Sciences is 
organizing a world-wide inventory of scientific apparatus of historical interest. 
In Czechoslovakia, the work is to be undertaken by the Commission for the 
History of Natural, Medical and Technical Sciences under the auspices of the 
Historical Institute of the Academy of Sciences. The commission has set up a 
special section under the direction of Professor Vilem Kunzl to draw up the 
inventory. 


Finland. Mr. Manou Castren has replaced Miss Helvi Raatikainen as acting 
secretary-general of the Finnish National Commission. The secretary-general, 
Mr. Kalervo Siikala, is at present acting as Secretary to the Prime Minister. 


France. Thanks to the efforts of the Rouen Unesco Clubs, the United Nations 
flag floated over the Town Hall of Rouen last November: the occasion was the 
staging of a series of cultural events—lectures, exhibitions, etc.—in connexion 
with the East-West major project, with large numbers of teachers participating. 


Federal Republic of Germany. The National Commission held a press conference 
in Frankfurt-am-Main to mark the publication of a German translation of 
Dr. Cyril Bibby’s Race, Prejudice and Education. A total of 1,500 copies of the 
book have been distributed to schools. 


India. The National Commission has sent the Secretariat a supply of copies of a 
booklet entitled Education for International understanding and Co-operation: A 
Unesco Project for Schools for distribution to the National Commissions of other 
Member States. The booklet, which was published by the Ministry of Education 
in 1959, deals with the associated schools project initiated by Unesco in 1953 for 
education in international understanding and co-operation. The foreword is by 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, educational adviser to the Government of India. The prin- 
ciples of the project are described and an account is given of the activities of asso- 
ciated schools both in India and elsewhere. There are also model test papers for 
evaluating the results of the experimental programmes applied in these schools. 


Indonesia. Mr. A. N. Hadjarati, executive secretary of the National Commission, 
spent three weeks at Unesco Headquarters, from 15 February to 3 March. 
Mr. Hadjarati is a former member of parliament, and has been executive secretary 
since June 1958. 

‘The National Commission is at present being reorganized, and draft statutes 
are being prepared for submission to the Minister of Education. The commission’s 
recent activities have included the dispatch of dance and theatrical companies on 
cultural missions to other Unesco Member States under the East-West major 
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project, while Indonesian art exhibitions have been presented in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the USSR. 


Israel. The photo-poster set prepared by the Unesco Secretariat on the theme 
‘East and West do Meet’ has been widely distributed by the National Commission 
among educational establishments at various levels, each set being accompanied 
by an explanatory text in Hebrew. 


Korea. The Secretariat of the National Commission has drawn up a five-point 
draft programme for 1960 for submission to the next General Conference of the 
commission. The suggestions include the establishment of a scientific research 
committee, the extension of the commission’s mass communication activities, the 
publication of a periodical and the development of closer relations between the 
commission and cultural organizations in other countries. 

The travelling exhibition ‘Two thousand years of Chinese painting’ was shown 
in the National Library Gallery in Seoul from 10 to 20 December. It was visited 
by about 6,000 people. 

The Dong-Deeg Girls’ School has decided to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
this year by organizing an exhibition in which schoolchildren in many lands have 
been invited to participate by sending drawings, paintings, wood carvings and 
other handicraft objects. The celebration has been arranged in collaboration 
with the National Commission under the East-West major project, and is to be 
held in the National Arts Museum, Seoul. 


Laos. Mr. Huté Khamvongsa, of the Ministry of National Education, was 
appointed secretary-general of the National Commission in place of Mr. P. Lebette. 


Morocco. A meeting of the National Commission was held at the Faculty of 
Science of the University of Morocco under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Education and was attended by H.E. Mr. Mohammed El Fasi, Rector of the 
University, and some forty leading personalities. The Minister explained the aims 
of the meeting, and the Rector gave an account of the work of the commission 
and an outline of its future course of action. 

The following were elected officers of the commission: H.E. Mr. El Fasi, 
chairman; Mr. Lakhdar, vice-chairman; Mr. Idrissi, secretary-general; Mr. Tazi, 
assistant secretary-general; and Mr. Senoussi, treasurer. Five scrutineers were 
elected by secret ballot, including three from the Ministry of National Education, 
one from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and one from the Moroccan Broad- 
casting Service. A number of special committees were also set up in accordance 
with the pattern of Unesco’s structure and programme. 


Panama. A pilot library to serve schools in the Chorrillo quarter in Panama City, 
will shortly be inaugurated by the National Commission with the co-operation of 
the municipal Education Board. It will be attached to the Centro Manuel Amador 
Guerrero, which controls five schools in the area, and books will be lent for 
class use or home reading. The library will also supply audio-visual material and 
organize concerts, lectures, exhibitions and competitions, and there will be a 
readers’ club for both schoolchildren and adults. 


Poland. Large numbers of musicians and musicologists from all over the world 
met in Warsaw on 22 February for the inauguration of ‘Chopin Year,’ in comme- 
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moration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Frederic Chopin. 

An international competition for pianists of both sexes aged under 30 and open 
to people of all countries was held in Warsaw from 22 February to 13 March. 
The chairman of the adjudicating committee was Arthur Rubinstein, and its 
members included such celebrated artists as Marguerite Long, José Iturbi, 
Witold Malcuzynski, Lev Oborin and Egon Petri. 

One of outstanding events in this anniversary year will be the publication of 
Chopin’s works in a complete edition, to be prepared by the Frederic Chopin 
Society of Warsaw under the direction of Professor Jan Ekier. This edition, 
which will be the only one of its kind, is based on unpublished documents on the 
composer’s life and work and on a large collection of manuscripts. 

From 18 to 21 February, as an introduction to Chopin Year, an International 
Congress of Musicologists was held in Warsaw under the auspices of the Academy 
of Sciences, the Minister of Higher Education, the Minister of Art and Culture 
and Unesco. The points studied included various aspects of the composer’s work 
and the music of the Romantic period in general. A number of concerts of classical 
and contemporary music and two exhibitions were organized during the congress. 

Chopin interpretation courses for foreign pianists are to be arranged during 
the next few months by the Frederic Chopin Society, with instruction given by 
eminent Polish professors. Prospective participants will be able to choose their 
own teacher and need only attend the courses for the length of time they desire. 

The music critics who attended the Chopin Year inauguration ceremonies also 
participated in the International Congress of Music Critics organized by the 
National Commission from 10 to 19 March. 


Rumania. The last issue of the Bulletin of the National Commission (No. 3-4, 
1959) was entirely devoted to an account of the work of the International Sympo- 
sium on Romance civilizations, literature and languages which took place in 
Bucharest in September 1959. 


Switzerland. An illustrated booklet, Switzerland and Unesco, has just been published 
to celebrate the National Commission’s tenth anniversary. It was prepared by 
Mr. René Dovaz, director of Radio Genéve and member of the National Commis- 
sion, with the collaboration of Miss Anne M. Dubois and Messrs. Camille Brandt, 
Pierre Bourgeois, Jacques Bourquin and Robert Dottrens. 


Ukraine. The National Commission met on 1 February. The main subjects 
discussed were the Ukraine’s participation in Unesco’s activities, the Proposed 
Programme and Budget for 1961-62 (especially Unesco’s publication plans) and 
the Third Conference of European National Commissions. Mr. A. Kulazhenkov, 
permanent delegate of the USSR at Unesco, came to Kiev for the occasion and 
gave a stimulating address. 


United Kingdom. Mr. Hugh Dovey, assistant secretary of the National Commis- 
sion, visited Unesco Headquarters between 2 and 10 February. Miss Shirley Gui- 
ton, who is the other assistant secretary, spent two days there (18 and 19 February) 
on her way to the Conference of European National Commissions at Taormina. 


United States of America. The Programme Committee of the National Commis- 
sion, which met in Washington on 8 and 9 January, gave its general approval to 
Unesco’s Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62. It made no recommenda- 
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tions for major alteration and reserved its judgements for its next meeting. In 
support of the International Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia, the 
committee decided that a new ad hoc committee should be set up within the 
National Commission. After examining the results obtained under the Major 
Project on Scientific Research on Arid Lands, which is due to be concluded in 
three years’ time, the committee suggested that its place should be taken by a 
major project on oceanography. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, who is the United States representative on the Executive 
Board of Unesco, was honoured at a ceremony at Hunter College (New York) on 
the occasion of his retirement from office as President of the College. Dr. Shuster 
was awarded an honorary doctorate of humane letters for his outstanding 
devotion to teaching, freedom and individual dignity. The degree was presented 
by Mr. Gustave G. Rosenberg, chairman of the New York Board of Higher 
Education. Among the many leading personalities attending the ceremony were 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cardinal Spellman and Mr. Robert Wagner, mayor 
of New York. 


Mr, John G. F. Speiden, of Tucson (Arizona), has been appointed member of 
the National Commission. 

Some thirty or forty of the world’s leading social scientists are to meet in Chi- 
cago next September to participate in a conference on the social implications of 
industrialization in rapidly developing countries. It will be preceded by a regional 
conference on the subject under the auspices of Unesco, the United States and 
Canadian National Commissions and the University of Chicago. 


Viet-Nam. The National Commission will shortly be publishing, with Unesco’s 


assistance, a quarterly bulletin giving an account of its own activities as well as 
information concerning Unesco’s activities. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


First International Space Science Symposium 


The first International Space Science Symposium, organized by the ICSU Com- 
mittee on Space Research, was held in Nice from 11 to 15 January 1960. It was 
attended by 250 scientists from. some twenty countries who examined the results 
obtained in this branch of science during the past two years. The seven countries 
which have recently carried out experiments by launching satellites or research 
rockets were all represented— USSR, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, France and Japan. About a hundred papers were presented, 
divided into seven sections—the earth’s atmosphere; the ionosphere; cosmic 
radiation and interplanetary gas; tracking and telemetering; solar radiation— 
aurora and airglow; the moon and the planets; meteorites and interplanetary dust. 


Protection of nature in Viet-Nam 


The Secretariat has recently received some most interesting information from the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
concerning recent achievements in Viet-Nam, where a number of game reserves 
were set aside in 1959. There are five of them, covering a total area of over 
1,606,000 acres in which hunting is permanently prohibited, two presidential 
reserves covering an area of over 415,000 acres, and a national park of over 
780 acres at Trang-Bom. In addition new game laws have been enacted. 


Religions and present-day problems in Orient and Occident 


Twelve representatives of the different religious faiths met in Manila from 2 to 
8 January 1960 to study the influence of the great world religions on present-day 
life in the East and in the West. The conference was organized by Pax Romana 
(International Catholic Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs) which 
has consultative status with Unesco. 

The main theme underlying the discussions was whether religion can meet the 
challenge offered in the modern world by technical progress, economic evolution, - 
the advance of science, social upheavals, etc. Speakers included Dr. S. B. Das 
Gupta (Hinduism), Dr. Hajime Nakamura (Buddhism), Dr. Minoru Shibata 
(Shintoism), Dr. Mahmoud Hussein and Dr. Osman Yahia (Islam), Dr. Simon 
Greenberg (Judaism), Dr. Hendrik Kraemer (Protestantism) and Father H. de la 
Costa and Professor J. Matsumoto (Catholicism). Dr. Hsieh Yu-wei (Confucia- 
nism) and Dr. Nikos Louvaris (Orthodox Church), who were unable to attend 
the meeting, sent written contributions. 
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The conference thus proved to be a positive contribution to Unesco’s efforts 
to promote better mutual understanding of the cultural values of East and West, 
and enabled a start to be made on comparative studies. As Professor Lacombe, 
of the University of Paris, pointed out in his closing speech, the main object had 
been to find a basis for common action to deal with the major problems of our day. 

The records of the conference are to be published by Pax Romana. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE 
OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


April, May and June 1960 





1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco for 
April, May and June 1960. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies and various international organizations to which Unesco has been invited to send 
representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in the margin. 
4, Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date 


2-9 


4-30 
12-25 


19-26 
21-22 


21-22 


2-6 


6-7 


6-8 * 


9-11 


9-21 


10-11 


11-18 
13-14 and 18 
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Meeting of experts on economic development in South- 
East Asia (convened jointly by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Economic Association). 

Meeting of the Executive Board: fifty-sixth session. 

Refresher course for economists in South-East Asia 
(organized jointly by Unesco and the International 

Economic Association under technical assistance 
nde programme). 

Meeting of consultants to prepare an international guide 
to educational documentation. 

Fifth meeting of International Committee on Laboratory 
Animals (ICLA). 

Planning Committee of the 1961 symposium on elimina- 
tion of infection from laboratory animals’ colonies, to 
meet jointly with the meeting of ICLA Committee. 

NGO Working Party on Education for International 
Understanding: Sub-group on Teaching about the 
United Nations. 


Seventh session of the International Advisory Committee 
on Research in the Natural Sciences Programme of 
Unesco. 

Meeting of experts for the preparation of the ecological 
map of the Mediterranean basin (convened jointly by 
Unesco and FAO), 

Executive Committee of the International Music Council. 

— on Cartographic Problems in the Arid 


wai joint meeting of the Bureau and Author-Editors, 
International Commission for a History of the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Development of Mankind (SCHM). 

Committee of Experts on Neighbouring Rights (con- 
vened jointly by Unesco, the Berne Copyright Union, 
and ILO). 

Sixteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research. 

General symposium on arid zone problems. 

Sub-committee on Socio-economic Problems in the Arid 
Zone. 


Place 

GAMAGORI 
(Japan) 

QUEZON CITY 
(Philippines) 


ROME 


ROME 


THE HAGUE 





Date 


MAY (cont.) 
16-22 


19-20 
14 May-2 June 


30 


30 May-2 June 


Dates not fixed 


13-19 
13-29 


19-20 
29 June-1 July 


International semjnar on the access of workers to educa- 
tion and culture (convened by the Rumanian National 
Commission with the financial help of Unesco). 

Extraordinary session of Expanded Advisory Committee 
on Arid Zone Research. 

Meeting of experts on educational opportunities for girls 
in Africa. 

Seventh meeting of the committee elected by the Sixth 
Conference of Non-governmental Organizations 
approved for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco. 

Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental 
Organizations approved for Consultative Arrangements 
with Unesco. 

International seminar on the development of adult educa- 
tion in industrial enterprises (convened by the Czecho- 
slovak National Commission with the financial help of 
Unesco). 


Symposium on cell biology and growth inhibition. 

Meeting of the committee of governmental experts on a 
draft international convention and draft recommenda- 
tions on the various aspects of discrimination in 
education. 

Meeting of consultants for the cell biology programme. 

Meeting of television directors in the service of inter- 
national understanding. 





Place 


BUCHAREST 


COTONOU 


PRAGUE 
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Everyone can help 
to save 





the monuments of Nubia 


Donations to save the monuments of Nubia may be sent to Unesco, place de Fon- 
tenoy, Paris-7° or to any of the banks listed below. Cheques, money orders, etc., 
should be made payable to Unesco (Nubia Account). Donations may be made in 


any currency. 


Afghanistan, Da Afghanistan Bank, Kabul. 

Albanie, State Bank of Albania, Tirana. 

Argentina, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Buenos Aires. 

Australia, Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, NSW. 

Austria, Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Wien 1. 

Belgique, Banque de la Société générale 
de Belgique, Bruxelles 1. 

Bidlorussie (RSS de), Banque d’Etat de 
l’URSS, Moskva. 

Bolivia, Banco Central de Bolivia, La Paz. 

Brésil, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Rio de Janeiro. 

Bulgarie, Banque nationale de Bulgarie, 
Sofia. 

Burma, Lloyds Bank Limited, Rangoon. 

Cambodge, Banque de I’Indochine, Phnom- 
Penh. 

Canada, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Ceylon, The Chartered Bank, Colombo I. 

Chile, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Santiago de Chile. 

China, Bank of Taiwan, Taipeh. 

Colombia, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Bogoté. 

Costa Rica, Banco Anglo-Costarricense, 
San José. 

Cuba, The First National City Bank of 
New York, La Habana. 

Denmark, Kjobenhavns Handelsbank A/S, 
Kgbenhavn. 

Ecuador, Banco Central del Ecuador, Quito. 

El Salvador, Banco de Comercio de El 
Salvador, San Salvador. 

Espafia, Banco Hispano-Americano, Madrid. 
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Ethiopia, State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis 
Ababa. 

Finland, Helsingfors Aktiebank, Helsinki. 

France, Société générale, Agence AG, Paris; 
Compte courant postal n° 11.723-16, 
Paris. 

Germany (Federal Republic of), Deutsche 
Bank AG, Frankfurt am Main. 

Ghana, Barclays Bank DCO, Accra. 

Gréce, Banque commerciale de Grace, 
Athénai. 


Guatemala, Bank of London & Montreal 
Ltd., Guatemala. 

Guinée, BNCI, Konakry. 

Haiti, Banque nationale de la République 
d@’Haiti, Port-au-Prince. 

Honduras, Banco de Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 
Dc. 

Hongrie, National Bank of Hungary, Buda- 
pest. 

India, Lloyds Bank Ltd., New Delhi 1. 

Indonesia, Bank of Indonesia, Djakarta. 

Iran, Bank Melli, Head Office, Téhéran. 

Iraq, Ottoman Bank, Baghdad. 

Israel, Bank Leumi Le-Israel, BM, Haifa. 

Italie, Banco di Roma, Roma. 

Japan, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Tékyé. 

Jordan, Ottoman Bank, Amman. 

Korea, The Bank of Korea, Seoul. 

Kuwait, British Bank of the Middle East, 
Al Kuwait. 

Laos, Banque de I’Indochine, Vientiane. 

Liban, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Beyrouth. 

Liberia, The Bank of Monrovia, Monrovia. 

Libya, Barclays Bank DCO, Tripoli. 














Luxembourg, Banque générale du Luxem- 
bourg, Luxembourg. 

Malaya (Federated States of), The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Maroc, BNCI (Afrique), Rabat. 

México, The First National City Bank of 
New York, México DF. 

Monaco, Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Ltd., 
Monte-Carlo. 

Nepal, Nepal Bank, Katmandu. 

Netherlands, Amsterdamsche Bank NV, 
’s-Gravenhage. 

New Zealand, Bank of New Zealand, 
Wellington, C1. 

Nicaragua, Banco National de Nicaragua, 
Mana 

Nigeria (Federation of), British Bank of 
West Africa, Lagos. 

Norway, Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo. 

Panamd, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Panama. 

Pakistan, Lloyds Bank Ltd., Karachi. 

Paraguay, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Asuncién. 

Peri, The First National City Bank of 
New York, Lima. 

Philippines, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Manila. 

Pologne, Bank Handlowy w Warszawie SA, 
Warszawa. 

Repiblica Dominicana, Banco de Reservas 
de la Repiblica Dominicana, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

République arabe unie, The First National 
City Bank of New York, Cairo (Egypte); 

Banque de Syrie et du Liban, Damas 

(Syrie). 





Roumanie, Banque d’Etat de la République 

ire roumaine, Bucuresti. 

Saudi Arabia, The First National City 
Bank of New York, Jeddah. 

Sierra Leone, Barclays Bank DCO, Free- 
town. 

Singapore, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Singapore. 

Somaliland, Banco di Roma, Mogadiscio. 

Sudan, Barclays Bank DCO, Khartoum. 

Sweden, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stock- 
holm 16. 

Suisse, Banque populaire suisse, Ziirich. 

Tchécoslovaquie, St&étni Banka Ceskoslo- 
venska, Praha 3. 

Thailand, The Siam Commercial Bank, 
B 

Tunisie, BNCI (Afrique), Tunis. 

Turquie, Banque ottomane, direction, An- 
kara. 

Ukraine (RSS d’), Banque d’Etat de l’URSS, 
Moskva. 

United Kingdom, Lloyds Bank (Foreign) 
Ltd., 10 Moorgate, London, EC2. 

URSS, Banque d’Etat de l"URSS, Moskva. 

Uruguay, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Montevideo. 

USA, The First National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall Street, New York 
15. 

Venezuela, The First National City Bank 
of New York, Caracas. 

Viét-nam, Banque frangaise de Il’Asie, Sai- 


gon. 

West Indies (Federation of the), Barclays 
Bank DCO, Port of Spain (Trinidad). 
Yougoslavie, Banque nationale de la Répu- 

blique fédérative populaire de Yougo- 
slavie, Beograd. 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ANTWERPEN. 

For ‘The Courier’: 
Louis de Lannoy, 
22, place de Brouckére, 
BRUXELLES. 


Tawen, Taiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 

Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A n° 14-32, 
BocorA. 


Pie Zayas 303-7, apartad 113 
La HABANA. f ‘ y 


a | samme 
30, ¥ Ve *Smethsch, 
PraHA 2. 
DENMARK 
_ Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Nerregade, 
Kosennavn K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 


208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 
GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
R. Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertrieb fiir 


Deutschland, 
145, 


36, 
B.P. i111, 
PorT-AU-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON, 





HUNGARY 
Kultura, re Box 149, 





Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 
Bompay 1. 
INDONESIA 
G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Nusantara 22, 


JAKARTA. 
IRAN 


Bi 
35 by 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tex Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FrmenzE, 
JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 
JAPAN 


Maruzen Co. Ltd., 
6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 

Cen 


Toxyo, 


JORDAN 
eam | Bow & Co. 


Sele 't ag 
P.O. Box 66, 
AMMAN, 


; 
; 
i 
i 





69 Front and oy Streets, 
MONROVIA. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG, 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 
Federal Publications Ltd., 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
EDIAPSA, ‘ 
Libreria de Cristal, 
apartado postal 8092, 
México 1, D.F. 


MONACO 
British Library, 
30, boulevard des Moulins, 
Monrte-CarLo. 


MOROCCO 
Centre de diffusion 
documentaire du BEPI 
B.P. 211, 
RABAT. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Voorhout 9, 
*s GRAVENHAGE. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
URCH. 


NICARAGUA 


Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, 


calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174. 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
AS. Bo 
Stortingsplass 7, 
Osio. 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panamefia, 
Avenida 7.* n.° T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PaNnamMA, 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias 
de Salvador Nizza 


calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCI 


. 


PERU 
*ESEDAL - Oficina de Servicios’, 
Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones, 
avenida Tacna 359, ofic. 51, 
casilla 577, 
Lima, 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co. Inc.. 
1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, 
P.O. Box 620, 
MANILA, 

POLAND 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania 

Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 

Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 


PORTUGAL 
Dias & 


Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BUCARESTI. 


a 
ae (Federation of). 


Senoerta o-_ Medinaceli, 
o> lg Medinaceli 4, : 


For MThe ‘Courier’: 
“—. 
Pizarro 19, 
MADRID. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E, Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 


Fredsgatan 2, 

Stocxnoim 16, 

For ‘The Courier’: 
Svenska U 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
Stocxnoim C, 


SWITZERLAND 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


9, 
Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


TUNISIA 

Victor Boukhors, 
4, rue Nocard, 
Tunas. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
. 1, . 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 
Libri Building, 


Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


ARAB REPUBLIC 
2 } ayy =x S- "Egypte, 
Sh. Adly-Pasha, 
Camo (Egypt). 


UNITED KINGDOM 


801, Third Avenue, 
New Yor 22, N.Y., 

and except for periodicals: 
Columbia University Press, 
2960, Broadway, 
New Yorx 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 


VIET-NAM 
Li XuAn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 28 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugosiovenska Kajiga, 
Terazije 27, 

BEOGRAD. 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an Chanetonal, echetiie ot aia 


character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, place de 





Fontenoy, Paris-7*, France. 
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